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way of speaking. James was not a bad sort of man, though pedantic and
vainglorious. Reading and discussing and writing were not his only tastes, for
he was passionately fond of hunting. It was apparently the Due de Sully, not
Henry IV., who called him the wisest fool in Christendom.

When Robert Gary, who was Warden of the Middle March, heard at London
on 24th March 1603 that Queen Elizabeth was dead, he took horse at once and
rode to the Border. He gave orders to his deputies to proclaim James King of
England at Witherington, Morpeth, and Alnwick. At Norham, about midday
on 26th March, he had a fall and his horse kicked him on the head : "It made
me so weak/' he wrote, " that I was forced to ride a soft pace after/' Neverthe-
less he reached Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh, that night; found James abed, and
saluted him as King of England, France, and Ireland.1 He had ridden over
400 miles in three days. The King was not equally expeditious. He made a
leisurely dignified journey, occupying about a month, to his new capital. On
the way he was entertained at Theobalds, the late Burghley's great house in
Hertfordshire. Robert Cecil now owned it. James must have liked the place,
for a few years later he exchanged the royal residence of Hatfield for it. Cecil,
who had become Earl of Salisbury, then built the present magnificent mansion
of brick (1611),

After arriving in April 1603 in London, and setting up his court at Whitehall,
James had the unpleasant experience of being conspired against. This was not
a new experience, as he had lived amid plots among the fierce Scots nobility,
and had suffered capture and detention. This time there were two simultaneous
plots, the Main Plot, with the object, apparently, of placing James's cousin
Arabella Stuart on the throne; and the Bye Plot, with the object, of gaining
toleration for Roman Catholics. Secretly Cecil knew all about both plots.

The conspirators were arrested and convicted, but though condemned to
death, most of them were pardoned by James, the sentence being reduced to
imprisonment. Raleigh, implicated in the Main Plot, was put in the Tower,
where he wrote his History of the World.

In dealing with the plotters, James showed himself to be magnanimous
and tolerant, if rather tedious (for he took a tremendously long time to explain
his reasons), but in the Hampton Court Conference he was not tolerant at all.
Queen Elizabeth's Via Media Anglicana satisfied the bulk of the people only for
a time. The Roman Catholics never really accepted it; and after 1563 there was
something like a Roman invasion, usually secret. After Pope Pius sent out his
bull of excommunication against Elizabeth, parliament naturally legislated to
protect England from Roman penetration. In 1581, Edward Campion, a Jesuit
priest, was racked and executed for treason on quite insufficient evidence.
Campion was a mild, saintly man, no traitor. On James's accession the Bye

1 Memoirs of Robert Carey, pp. 77-78.